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I. — Life Assurance Convention at New York, I860. 

The following passages are taken from the proceedings of the Delegates 
from Life Insurance Companies, which met in New York in May, 1860. 

" The Committee on Vital Statistics submitted their report, stating that thirty- 
nine companies and agencies of all kinds and conditions had been addressed by 
circular-letter; twenty -two companies responded favourably, and complete returns 
were received from thirteen. 

" The Committee continue and conclude thus : — 

" * No replies have been received from the other companies, with the exception 
of one letter from the Secretary of the American Mutual, of New Haven, declining 
to furnish the data, but offering to furnish results deduced by themselves, which 
proposition the Committee would respectfully refer to the Convention for action. 

" ' The Committee have thought that the object contemplated in their appoint- 
ment would be the better attained if the contributions from the various companies 
were to remain unopened until further action by the Convention, when it was 
hoped that all contributing companies, including those not represented in the last 
Convention, would be present, and have a voice in the final disposition of the data. 
The Committee have, then, confined themselves to the duty of inducing as many 
companies as possible to contribute their quotas to a general fund, and now place 
the various contributions at the disposal of the Convention in the same order as 
when first received. 

" ' The Committee have thus collected a simple, concise, yet comprehensive 
form, the elementary data according to the official record of thirteen life com- 
panies, and have in addition data promised to them from nine other companies. 
It is not yet known how many lives and policies, or rather years of life, are thus 
embraced, but the number is undoubtedly larger than that from which was deduced 
(as inferred) the celebrated ' Actuaries,' or ' combined experience ' table of 
mortality. 

" ' It now remains for the Convention to decide upon what shall be done with 
the valuable materials thus gathered, at the cost of so much time and labour. 

" ' There is at the present moment a Fund of no less than 22,000,000 dols. held 
in trust and invested by American Life Companies, with Annual premiums amount- 
ing to more than 7,000,000 dols., covering Policies of about 180,000,000 dols. on 
the Lives of 60,000 American citizens. Is it not time, in a mere pecuniary point 
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of view, that some efforts were made to ascertain the laws governing the duration 
of life in the localities thus covered ? It has been well said that a knowledge of 
the laws of mortality is the very essence and foundation of the system of Life 
Assurance ; in fact, a Table of Mortality may be called the keystone of the arch 
upon which the vast superstructure of Life Assurance is based, and upon the accu- 
racy of our tables depend, in a great measure, the stability and safety of the great 
institution (amounting in this country to so many milions of a most sacred fund) in 
which we are all so much interested. 

" ' We have now, Mr. President, from the best of all sources, viz., abstracts from 
the actual records of the companies themselves, the preliminary data for constructing 
tables and deducing sound and reliable information of the greatest practicable value. 
In short, Sir, we have now the opportunity of submitting certainty for uncertainty, 
facts for mere conjecture, and of placing the whole system of Insurance, heretofore 
greatly dependent on individual judgment, or at least upon foreign observations, 
upon the broad foundation of scientific investigation. If the contributing companies 
would so arrange their books as that at stated times, once in five or ten years for 
instance, a census might be taken, so that we could then correct or corroborate our 
tables from actual experience, little more could be desired. 

" ' In placing the contributions in the hands of the Convention, the Committee 
would recommend that the task of deducing practical tables having special reference 
to the comparative mortality in the different sections into which our country has 
been divided, at different ages or epochs of life, both among native and foreign 
assured, the determination of the extra risk on voyages, &c., and the value of selec- 
tion, &c., be confided to a proper Committee.' 

" The report says further : — 

" ' In view of the immense area, of the country, embracing such diversities of 
soil and climate, over which the good influences of life assurance are extending, the 
Committee are of opinion, that for convenience and reference, it would be advisable 
to divide the territory of the United States and Canada into different classes, as 
follows : — 

" ' Class I. — The New England and Middle States. 

" ' Class II.— The Western States. 

" ' Class III. — The Southern States bordering on the Atlantic Ocean. 

" ' Class IV. — The Southern States bordering on the Gulf of Mexico. 

" ' Class V. — California, Oregon, Washington, and Utah Territories. 

" ' Class VI. — Within ten miles of the Mississippi Valley, below the 32nd 
parallel of latitude. 

" ' Class VII. — Military and Naval men, seamen, &c. 

" ' Class VIII. — The Canadas and British possessions of North America.' 

" The Committee, to whom was referred the question of the Sate of Interest, 
made their 



" ' That no subject is of greater importance to the perpetuity of Life Insurances. 
A failure to realize the rate of interest upon which premiums and annuities are 
based, would jeopardize the existence of an institution, and involve serious embar- 
rassment to all identified with it. Such a calamity could only be averted by the 
increase of rates upon existing contracts, or a pro rata reduction of the sums 
assured and annuities granted, either of which would be oppressive and unjust to 
those whose contracts had been running for long periods. These and similar con- 
siderations have always prevailed in well-regulated institutions, transacting the 
business of Life Insurance and annuities, to cause the adoption of such a rate of 
interest as experience has shown might, with a moral certainty, be expected to be 
realized for a century at least. 

" ' The principle governing the Bate of Interest has been well stated by an 
eminent economist to be, ' the rate of profits which can be made by the employment 
of capital ;' hence it follows, that war, which destroys the ^.pital accumulated by 
peaceful industry, causes a rise in the rate of interest ; and in a new country, where 
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capital is needed, the rate of interest is higher than in an old country, where capital 
has accumulated. During forty -eight years of War, the rate of interest in England 
for the most approved securities average four per cent., but during forty-four 
years of Peace it was three and a-half per cent. In this and neighbouring 
States the rate for premium loans or real estate has ranged from five to seven 
per cent, during a century ; hut in England it has ranged from three and a-half 
to five per cent. ; and at the present time, in some of our new Western States, 
it is as high as twelve per cent. Very high rates of interest imply risk in the 
investment, the excess over the rates obtainable for the best securities being 
charged as an insurance of the risk of losing the principal. In the case of Life 
Insurance Companies, an ever watchful solicitude for the safety and perpetuity 
of funds belonging to widows and orphans leads to the selection of the higher 
classes of securities, and consequently, the business is conducted upon calculations, 
which assumed the realization of the rates paid only upon such securieties. 

" ' Among the causes which are exerting an influence npon the rate of interest 
at the present time, the increase of the Precious Metals, improved facilities of com- 
munication promoting greater economy in the employment of capital, increased 
freedom and extension of trade and commerce, and the development of the 
resources of new countries, are signally prominent. The metals are being added 
in large volume to the moveable capital of the world, and in their distribution 
among the nations, with greatly improved facilities of communication, they seem 
for the time being to promote an equalization in the rates of interest in the great 
maritime cities, co-incident with a general disposition in all enlightened commu- 
nities to repeal tisury laws and to leave the rate of interest to be regulated in 
common with other questions of purchase and sale by the laws of trade and com- 
merce. Whether there is to be a permanent reduction in the rate of interest from 
this increase of the precious metals, your Committee do not feel competent to 
express an opinion. So far as events are transpiring, from absorption of the metals 
in the arts, the hording of silver in Asia, the increased demands of new countries 
for currency, there does not seem to be any great augmentation in the reserves of 
the metals held by civilized nations for the purpose of currency proportionate to 
the increased production of the mines ; it is mainly as currency that the metals 
add to the active capital of a country. In stimulating industry and in causing an 
increased production and exchange of commodities, or as active currency increasing 
prices, the influence of the precious metals would seem to be more favourable to an 
increase rather than to a decrease in the rate of interest. Considered as capita], 
their increase favours a reduction in the rate of interest j but their influence in 
stimulating industry, production, trade, and commerce, gives rise to an increased 
demand for capital. In the case of our own country, the demand for capital to 
develop the natural resources of our wide-extended territories was greatly increased 
by the supplies of the precious metals which entered into the currency a few years 
after the discovery -of gold in California. 

" ' In conclusion, your Committee would refer to our intimate commercial and 
financial relationships with Europe, as among the influences which are likely, in the 
future, to have an important bearing upon the rate of interest in this country. 
Hitherto it has probably occurred, that every war in Europe has diverted from us 
more capital than the distrust created by such war has caused to be transmitted to 
this country. But there has been cultivated in Europe, within a few years, an 
intimate acquaintance with the true character of our country and our institutions, 
and the power to make intelligent discrimination in the selection of American 
Securities for the permanent investment of large estates is no longer wanting in the 
financial circles of that quarter of the world. 

" ' Your Committee, therefore, conclude that the flow of capital from Europe to 
this country is likely to exert an important influence on the Mate of Interest here ; 
and that in determining upon a rate for calculating the premiums and annuities of 
Life Insurance Companies during the next Century, it would seem advisable not to 
select a higher rate than Four per cent.' " 
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II. — Sugar drop of Louisiana, 1834-59. 

With reference to the Sugar supply of the United States, a circular of 
Messrs. Joseph Travers and Sons has the following : — 

" The last New York advices furnish an interesting statement of the Sugar 
Crop of Louisiana for each year during the last quarter of a century. It will he 
noticed that it is liable to extreme fluctuations, which have an important bearing 
on all other markets, since in those years, when the production suddenly falls to a 
low point, the Americans are forced to become heavy competitors at our own 
sources of supply. In 1834 the value of the crop in English money was 1,200,000£., 
and last year it was 3,640,000£. It has, therefore, kept about equal pace with 
the progress of population and luxury. The variations, however, have been great. 
In 1856 the yield in money value was only 1,620,000?., or half that of the 
preceding year, while in 1858 it attained the unparalleled total of nearly 
5,000,000Z. :— 
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III. — Statistics of Cheap Literature in Leeds. 

Among the witnesses examined before the Select Committee of the 
House of Lords, appointed this session to inquire into the effect of the 
reduction of the Electoral franchise, was Mr. Edward Baines, M.P. for 
Leeds, proprietor and nominal Editor of the Leeds Mercury. 

" Having been asked by the chairman of the committee, when making a 
statement with regard to mechanics' institutions, and other educational agencies, 
at work in Yorkshire, whether there is not a large number of translations 
from Franch novels sold in Leeds, Mr. Baines gave it as his opinion that 
that kind of demoralizing literature is not much patronized by the Leeds 
operatives, who appear (says the Manchester Review, from which we are extracting), 
to be a much more serious class of readers than the operatives of Manchester gene- 
rally are. The examination proceeded as follows : — ' Lord Lyveden : What is the 
general nature of the periodical literature of which you have spoken as to its 
morality and its tendency to the improvement of the people ? Mr. Baines : There 
is an immense diversity, certainly. If the committee will allow me I will give a 
list made last year ; but perhaps you will first allow me to give the numbers, and 
then I will go into the nature of the publications. This list has been made up by 
the secretary of the Leeds Mechanics' Institution, for the purpose of a prize essay, 
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within the last month, and he gives me the periodicals sold in the borough of Leeds 
as follows, dividing the magazines under three heads, — literary, religious, and 
temperance — and also into weekly and monthly, with theii retail value : — The 
literary magazines, weekly, amount to 19,727 ; monthly, 6,348 ; the retail value 
per annum, 5,765?. 3*. 10<?. The religions magazines, weekly, amount to 2,375 ; 
monthly, 7,968 ; their retail value per annum, 1,319?. 5*. 10c?. Temperance pub- 
lications, weekly, 374 ; monthly, 14,672 ; retail value per annum, 643?. 15s. 2d. 
Newspapers in daily circulation, 2,540 ; weekly, 24,937 ; retail value per annum, 
15,862?. 5s. The totals are, daily periodicals, including newspapers and maga- 
zines, 2540; weekly, 47,413; monthly, 28,988; total retail value per annum, 
23,592?. 9s. lOd. ; of which the working classes are estimated to pay 9,244?. lis. 10d., 
and the upper and middle classes to pay 14,347?. 18s. The above is exclusive of 
books, and of all the reading in the mechanics' institutions, subscription libraries, 
reading rooms, and news rooms. I have a list here of the publications, but I would 
just mention one circumstance : The noble chairman asked me a question with 
regard to works of a profligate character. I may say that X find that of the 
atheistic work, The Beasoner, one of Mr. Holyoake's works, there are only 26 
copies sold, and of The Investigator (I do not know what it is, but it is returned 
as of an infidel class) there were 22 copies sold, out of a total number of 47,413 
weekly, and 28,988 monthly ; showing the extreme insignificance of their circula- 
tion ; whilst of the other class of periodicals, I see Chambers' Journal, 170 ; 
Chambers' Information, 178 ; Chambers' Literature, 59 ; Household Words, 127 ; 
Leisure Hour, 323 ; Cassell's Illustrated History of England, 739 ; Public 
Lecturer, 250 ; Sunday at Home, 339 ; Welcome Guest, 501 ; Home Magazine, 
517 ; Guide, 563 ; Popular Educator, 113 ; Gardener's Chronicle, and Natural 
History, various, 40; British Workman, monthly, 320; Band of Hope Beview, 
256 ; The Lamp, 71 ; Dictionary of Common Wants, 736, &c., &c/ This interest- 
ing statement is a valuable contribution to the literary statistics of our manufactur- 
ing population." 



IV. — Mr. William Chambers on the Book Trade. 

We take the following passages from Mr. Chambers' article on the 
Book Trade, contributed to Chambers' Cyclopaedia : — 

" The Canvassing Trade. — Entirely separated from the general book trade, 
there flourishes a system of publishing of a peculiar kind. We allude to the 
Canvassing Trade, which consists in the plan of disposing of books in weekly and 
monthly numbers or parts. The business is conducted by only a few houses in 
London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and one or two other places. Canvassers are 
employed to go from door to door, to procure subscribers ; and the numbers are 
delivered periodically, till the work is completed. On account of the expense of 
canvassing and delivery, books sold in this manner are necessarily much dearer than 
if disposed of through the ordinary channels of trade. The method, however, of 
buying books in small portions at a time, accommodates certain classes of customers, 
and has been the means of disseminating an improving literature — Bibles, with 
notes and illustrations, and works of piety in particular — in quarters not reached 
by the operations of the bookseller. 

" The Publishing Societies. — Apart, likewise, from the general trade, the pub- 
lication of small books, tracts, and periodicals, is carried on to a large extent by 
associations for religious purposes, the funds for which are raised by voluntary 
subscriptions. As far as concerns the distribution of purely religious tracts among 
the unfortunate and less instructed members of the community, no fault is found 
with the operations of these societies. But when such associations address them- 
selves to the publication of volumes and illustrated periodicals, differing in no 
material respect from the ordinary products of private enterprise, and intended not 
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for gratuitous distribution, but for sale, a certain injury is felt to be unbecomingly 
inflicted on the trade, which can no more be justified than the damage done to free 
competition by the giving of bounties on particular manufactures. Notice has been 
taken of two periodicals of the Religious Tract Society of London, the circulation of 
which must be allowed to be fostered in this manner, and other works could be 
pointed out as being so greatly cheapened by the same objectionable method as to 
be placed completely beyond the reach of fair commercial competition. 

" Trade Sales. — Trade Sales, which are now less common than formerly, are 
conducted in the following manner. A publisher, wishing to get quit of a large 
part of his stock, issues a catalogue to the trade, stating the reduced price of each 
book as well as the length of credit offered ; and that the sale is to take place in a 
tavern specified, on a certain day, for which an invitation is given. At the 
appointed time and place, a handsome dinner is on the table, and perhaps from a 
hundred to two hundred guests are assembled. Nothing is said about business 
during dinner, but with the wine and glasses afterwards, and amidst no little good 
humour, the sale begins. Each book being called over, every person has an oppor- 
tunity of saying how many copies he will take. Occasionally- a toast is proposed, 
in order to maintain the hilarity of the meeting. At these sales it is not unusual 
to dispose of ' remainders of books,' that is, fag-ends of editions which are not 
moving off with sufficient alacrity in the ordinary course of trade. Remainders are 
either offered in small quantities at a very reduced price, or they are sold in the 
lump by auction. Purchased cheaply, these remainders are henceforth known as 
' books with broken prices.' Many of the new-looking books ticketed on stalls are 
portions of these remainders. In some instances they are sent to the colonies, in 
the hope of finding a market. At these trade sales it is common to do business to 
the extent of from 5,000?. to 10,000?. ; in the case of one publishing house, the 
amount is usually, at a half-yearly sale, from 12,000?. to 15,000?. ; and in another, 
being an annual sale, it is seldom less than 26,000?. To avoid the seemingly 
useless outlay on a dinner, some publishers rely on the circulation of 'sale catalogues,' 
comprising offers at tempting prices, provided that orders are given within a certain 
day. Vast quantities of school-books of good reputation, and other works perma- 
nently in demand, are bought by London commission-houses in this manner, 
annually, about the month of November. 

" Publishing in France. — In Prance, publishing is carried on chiefly in 
Paris, where there are now some extensive printing establishments, including the 
' Imprimerie Imperiale,' provided with machinery equal, if not superior, to anything 
of the kind in London. As regards substantiality and elegance, French books 
occupy a place between those of Germany and England. They are, with few excep- 
tions, done up simply in coloured paper covers, for temporary service ; but the ink 
is generally better than that used in England ; and works when of a superior class 
are executed with a high degree of taste — the excellence of pictorial embellishments 
being always conspicuous. Certain voluminous and most expensive works in French, 
and also in the classical languages, occassionally issue from the Parisian press, and 
command a large sale ; orders of copies for university and public libraries all over 
the Continent tending to promote these gigantic enterprises. Although confined 
mainly to Paris, the business of publishing, or at least of preparing books for the 
Parisian market, and for exportation, is carried on to a considerable extent in 
several provincial towns. Tours, in particular is the seat of a large book factory, 
that of Messrs. Mame, in which printing, designing, engraving, and binding, are all 
executed on the premises. According to returns of the Board of Trade for 1857, 
the following were the French imports and exports of books in 1855. Value of 
imports, 1,829,470 francs ; of exports, 12,344,855 francs ; the export trade having 
increased 30 per cent, since 1851. The exports are to Italy, Germany, Russia, 
Belgium, North America, and other countries, and a portion also comes to England. 
Between France and the United Kingdom there is now an international law of 
copyright, by which translations of works are protected in either country, when the 
title page indicates that ' the right of translation is reserved.' " 
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V.— The " C/ieap " Press— Effect of the Repeal, in 1855, of the 
Penny Stamp. 

The following statements are derived from a recent edition of the 
Newspaper Press Directory, published by Mitchell & Co., an authority of 
the highest class. It would be difficult to imagine, any facts more strikingly 
illustrative of the value and importance of repealing obstructive taxes. It 
should not be forgotten that for the liberations of 1855 the country is chiefly 
indebted to Sir George Lewis, the then Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

" It appears from a statement recently compiled, that more than half the News- 
papers published in London are those of the Cheap press, and that the total number 
of cheap papers established throughout the kingdom to the beginning of the present 
year (1860) was within three of 500. 

" Of these, 323 are papers which have come into existence since the abolition of 
the stamp duty in June, 1855 j 174 are old papers, formerly published at full price. 
but now become cheap papers, making the total number 497. 

" It appears also that 161 journals, which have not come down in price quite to 
a level with the new ones, have adopted an intermediate price, and that many of 
the old provincial journals that still keep np the higher price publish two editions — 
one being a number which they call the ' People's Edition,' and issue it at a penny, 
and the other their old full-priced edition, the circulation of which has, in many 
instances, been found to fall far short of that of the cheap edition." 

" In the Some counties, out of 76 papers, 25 are full-priced ones, 41 are those 
of the cheap press, and 10 are intermediate price. The six Norfolk circuit 
counties have 42 papers, of which 18 are full-priced, 27 are cheap papers, and 5 are 
intermediate price. The 27 cheap papers in these counties include 6 of the old 
journals which were formerly published at full price. In the Western, counties, 
where the newspapers number together 84, 25 are full-priced, 45 are cheap papers, 
and 14 are intermediate price. The newspapers in the eight counties of the Oxford 
circuit are 86 in number, 31 of which are full-priced papers, 47 are cheap papers, 
and 8 are intermediate price. In the six Midland counties, where there are 78 
newspapers, 14 only are full-priced journals, 9 have established an intermediate 
price, and 55 (including 21 of the old newspaper family, existing prior to 1855) are 
cheap papers. In the two counties of York and Lancaster, out of 175 papers, 
12 only are full-price j while in the other fine Northern counties the number of 
full-priced papers and cheap papers is equal, viz., 22 of each ; of the total number 
of cheap papers (114) in these seven counties, 70 have been established since the 
abolition of the stamp duty in 1855, and 44 are old papers, which were formerly 
published at full price, but are now reduced to the price of the cheap press. 

" In Wales, as in the English provincial counties, the number of cheap papers 
preponderates, there being in the principality 7 full-priced papers, 14 cheap papers, 
and 4 intermediate price. Here, then, we see that in 'England and Wales, while 
the number of cheap papers is 378, that of the full-priced papers is 288, the 
number of intermediate price journals being 102. 

" In Scotland, where the total number of newspapers is 138, 41 are full-priced, 
73 are cheap papers, and 24 are intermediate price. 32 of the cheap papers in 
Scotland comprise those established between 1668 and 1855, and include the 
Caledonian Mercury, and other old papers which now form a large portion of the 
cheap press in Scotland. 

" In Ireland, the number of full-priced Journals has the ascendency, being 63 ; 
while the cheap papers number 34, and the intermediate price journals are 32, 
making together 129 papers in Ireland. 

" In the British Islands the newspapers — 15 in number — are all ' cheap ' ones, 
except 3, which are intermediate-priced journals. 
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" Thus it will be seen that the cheap papers throughout the kingdom and the 
British Islands to January, 1860, outnumbered the full-priced journals by more 
than 100, The total number of full-priced journals being 392 ; intermediate price, 
161 ; and cheap papers, 497." 

The following tabular statement is given as representing the relative 
numbers of newspapers in 1860 belonging to the several political creeds : — 



Country. 


Number 

of 

Newspapers. 


Liberal. 


Conservative. 


Independent. 


Neuter. 




743 

138 
129 

15 


266 

9 

76 

39 

7 


129 

6 

13 

42 

3 


78 

2 

14 

12 


270 


Wales 


8 




35 




36 




5 




1,050 


397 


193 


106 


354 



VI. — Male Population of the Seven Great States of the World. 

The following interesting table is given in the Appendix (p. 123), of 
the Sixteenth Annual Report of the Registrar-General. 

Male Population of Seven Great States, distinguishing the Numbers Living at 

Five Ages. 



Years 
for wltich 


Status. 


Males. 
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in the 
Table is 
given. 


Total Mlns. 


0—20. 


Military Age, 
20—40. 


40—60. 


60—80. 


80 
and upwds. 


1851 


England 


13,687,545 
17,794,964 
17,533,124 
18,202,631 

8,162,805 

33,448,093 

10,026,402 


6,417,101 
6,562,179 
9,361,323 
8,465,132 

3,821,608 

17,658,678 

5,114,831 


4, 1 1 1,48 1 
5,541,462 

4,784.49° 
5,242,611 

2.53S.89 1 
9,127,414 

3,160,028 


2,245,358 
4,020,275 
2,448,27* 
3,271,212 

1,342,320 

4,670,594 

1,339,838 


842,624 
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VII. — Progress of Savings' Banks. 

" In the United Kingdom, on the 20th November, 1859, the number of Savings' 
Bank Depositors was 1,479,723, and the amount due to them was 36,462,440?., in 
addition to which there were 27,633 accounts of Charitable institutions and Friendly 
Societies, whose deposits amount to 3,535,190?., so that the total amount invested 
in Savings' Banks on that day was 40,997,630?. 

" From the 20th November, 1858, to 20th November, 1859, the increase in the 
number of depositors was 96,365, and of the amount due to them 2,345,360?. The 
following is the classification of the accounts at 20th November, 1859 : — 
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VIII.— Colony of Victoria {Australia), Changes produced by the Gold 
Discoveries — Revival of Agriculture. 

We extract the following interesting statement from a recent number 
of the Melbourne Argus, — a paper which does honour to the Colonial Press. 
The facts given are remarkable and valuable : — 

" A few years ago this colony exhibited to the world the spectacle of a people 
rich in Metallic wealth, but without Agriculture and without Manufactures. 

** In the year 1854, little more than three persons out of every hundred of the 
population were engaged in agricultural and horticultural pursuits, and only about 
one-third of the population was engaged in productive industry. The effect of the 
Gold discoveries upon agriculture was especially disastrous. The land under culti- 
vation, which in 1850 reached 52,000 acres, and yielded 90 per cent, of the bread- 
stufls required by the inhabitants, fell, in 1854, to 34,000 acres, and in that year 
the quantity under wheat was only 7,553 acres. The question arose, what was the 
cause of this great decline ? and it is a most significant fact that, until the publi- 
cation of the Begistrar-General's elaborate tables, the true answer could not be, and 
had not been given. Most people were familiar with the idea that gold countries 
were generally poor, and that industry is the only sure foundation of riches, but 
somehow they could not realise the actual feet that men would, from choice, for 
months and years, prefer the gambling chances of a miner's life, surrounded as it is 
with every possible discomfort and privation, to the sober routine of ordinary 
industry. 

" In 1855, this system had already proved to be a rotten one j but no one 
understood the true cause of the disastrous crisis which then took place. Still 
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more ignorant were most of our politicians of the cause of the ruined condition of 
the agricultural interest. At that time the prevalent opinion in reference to 
agriculture was, that the grand barrier to its success was our system of land sales, 
that the people were eager to cultivate, and that nothing more was necessary than 
to modify the price and to place a sufficient quantity within reach of the intending 
settlers. This panacea was brought before the public by no less a body than the 
Chamber of Commerce, who undertook to lead public opinion. They framed a 
memorial to the Government, which they published as a pamphlet, and their great 
nostrum for all the social and financial calamities of the period, was land at 5s. per 
acre. 

" Since this monstrous and suicidal proposition was put forth, public opinion 
has made great progress/ and the propounder of such a theory would now be 
scouted by the authors of the pamphlet as a madman ; but even now there is a sad 
deficiency in accurate ideas on the Land question, and we feel convinced that the 
tables published by the Registrar-General will be of great benefit in modifying and 
correcting the crude and mistaken notions even of our most prominent politicians. 

" We proceed to notice, as carefully as possible, the precise effect produced by 
the Gold discoveries on the direction of industry. 

" In the period from 1846 to 1850, the settlement of the country, as we have 
already mentioned, progressed with yearly increasing vigour. During that period 
the population was nearly doubled. On 2nd March, 1851, the number of inha- 
bitants was 77,345. During the five years from 1846 to 1850, the quantity of 
Crown lands sold was 120,000 acres, at an average of 21. 8s. Id. per acre. The 
effect upon agriculture proved that the purchases were made by bona fide settlers. 
Table 52, in the statistics under notice, shows an increase in the quantity of wheat 
grown from 142,139 bushels in 1845, to 556,167 bushels in 1850, while from 1846 
to 1850 inclusive, the proportion of wheat per cent, raised in the colony to the 
total quantity required by the population, was 84 to 90. Out of every 100 bushels 
consumed by the people, 84 to 90 were in those years produced within the colony. 
At that period the producing classes amounted to upwards of 20,000, or nearly 
one-third of the population, and the proportion per cent, of persons engaged in 
agriculture and horticulture was 5' 59; professional and trading classes, were 8'16; 
domestic servants, 5'96 ; and all others, 58 - 62 per cent, of the population. 

" Let us now briefly trace the sale of land along with the progress, or rather 
decline, of agriculture. In 1851, when the amount of cultivation was sufficient 
for the supply of the inhabitants, the number of acres possessed by them was 
4| per head. From that date agriculture languished. In 1851 and 1852, there 
was a slight increase in cultivation, the number of acres cultivated having advanced 
from 52,000 to 57,000; but in 1853 and 1851 the quantity under cultivation again 
declined, and reached its lowest point (34,651 acres) in the latter year. From 1855 
a very rapid advance commenced, the number of acres cultivated in the subsequent 
years being as follows : — 1855, 54,715 acres; 1856, 115,135 acres; 1857, 179,982 
acres : 1858, 237,729 acres ; 1859, 298,959 acres. 

" It is worthy of remark, that during the period when the agricultural interest 
was in a state of prostration, and when population was pouring into the colony with 
greatest rapidity, there was no falling off in the sales of land ; and it is still more 
remarkable that the proportion of land possessed by the inhabitants continued to 
increase. In 1851, 77,000 people possessed 334,000 acres, or 4£ each. In 1853, 
222,000 people possessed 1,005,401 acres, or 4£ acres each. Notwithstanding 
their possession of land, they would not cultivate. Out of 236,000 inhabitants in 
1853, not more than 8,000 were engaged in agricultural and horticultural pursuits. 
Out of 160,000 persons added to the population in three years, only about 4,000 
had engaged in farming. Out of more than one million of acres that had been 
purchased, not one additional acre was subjected to the plough, but actually in 
one year (1853) more than 20,000 acres previously in crop passed out of cultivation. 
It is thus manifest that had the Chamber of Commerce in 1855 made a right use 
of the facts then available, they would have been able to demonstrate that sales 
of land per se have no effect in promoting cultivation. 
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" It is worthy of special notice, that the commencement of our agricultural 
era is coincident with the great commercial crisis in 1855. Up to that period the 
whole population were literally living upon gold. This was an unnatural state 
of things, which the crisis of 1855 greatly altered. Vast numbers, from being 
distributors, were forced to become producers. They were not anxious to go upon 
the land. The Chamber of Commerce was quite mistaken in supposing that the 
price of land was in any degree an element of consideration. The truth is, that it 
is much easier to buy and sell — it is much pleasanter to keep a shop or an inn, 
than to work in the fields ; but in 1855 it became evident that every one could not 
be a shopkeeper. Some must cultivate. In that year, stern necessity forced a 
commencement of settlement and cultivation. When the commencement was fairly 
made, it was speedily demonstrated that this country is as rich in natural as in 
mineral resources. It was fortunate this so turned out, otherwise when the alluvial 
workings were comparatively exhausted, there would have been nothing but starva- 
tion to the unlucky diggers. 

" The history of agriculture in this colony may be briefly summarised as 
follows : — It was neglected for several years after the discovery of gold — first, by 
the capitalist, who embarked all his means in trade ; secondly, by the labouring 
class, who almost to a man preferred sinking for gold. It was revived in con- 
sequence of trade being overdone, and by the exhaustion of the alluvial diggings, 
which drove back the mining class to ordinary industry. It is now vigorously 
prosecuted, because in many parts of the country it has for some years afforded a 
fair return for the investment of capital." 



IX. — Glasgow New Waterworks — Economic Savings. 

The following statements are taken from the speech of the Engineer at 
the Dinner given in celebration of the completion of the Works : — 

" The Glasgow Waterworks. — The engineering cost of these works was to 
have been about 540,0001. for 20,000,000 gallons per day. They have cost about 
700,0002., but have produced 30,000,000 gallons a-day. I take no credit to myself 
for this result, but it is a fortunate fact notwithstanding. By all rules of calcula- 
tion, the four feet cast iron pipe across the Duchray Water, the Endrick, and the 
Blane, ought not to deliver more than 20,000,000 gallons of water per day, with 
the inclination which has been given to them of five feet of fall per mile. 

" They do, however, with a much smaller inclination than that, already deliver 
26,000,000 gallons per day, and there is no doubt that, as soon as a slight alteration 
is made in some of the works in the hills, at least 80,000,000 gallons a-day may be 
passed through them. This is owing chiefly, I believe, to the smooth, glassy 
surface which has been given to the pipes, by being coated with coal pitch, to 
prevent corrosion — an improvement which I first introduced in the Manchester 
Waterworks about twelve years ago, and into all other soft water supplies; since 
that time, however, whatever the cost has been, it is satisfactory to know that you 
are not called upon to pay a single penny more in the pound than you formerly 
paid for the inferior supply from the Clyde ; and, more than this, the saving in 
articles of domestic consumption to which water is applied — such as soap and tea 
and coffee — effected by the requisite purity and softness of the water, as compared 
with the hard water you have been accustomed to use, is nearly equal to your whole 
water rate, and is equivalent to a free gift to the city of 1,000,0002. sterling. 

" In the consumption of soap alone, the saving to the inhabitants on the north 
of the river will be nearly 30,0002. a-year. The total population of Glasgow may 
be taken at present at 460,000; deduct for Gorbals 110,000; total on north of 
river, 350,000. Mr. Porter estimates the annual consumption of soap at 9-2 lb. 
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per individual. This, at 5§d. per lb., will give 72,0002. as the annual cost of soap, 
on the average of the country, consumed by the 350,000 persons on the north 
of the Clyde. Since the introduction of the Loch Katrine water, careful returns 
show that nearly one-half of the soap formerly used will now suffice. 

" If these calculations were to be applied to London, the saving there, allowing 
for the harder character of the water, would amount to not less than 400,000Z. per 
annum, equivalent to the outlay of 10,000,0002. of money, which it would be worth 
the while of the Londoners to pay for water equal in quality to Loch Katrine." 



X. — New Land Act (1860), adopted in the Colony of Victoria {Australia). 

The question of Land Legislation in Victoria has at length been solved 
at least for a time, by the Act of the Colonial Legislature, passed after long 
debate, in September, 1860. We extract the following details from the 
Melbourne correspondence of the New Zealand Gazette, of 14th November, 
J 860, as relating to one of the most difficult and important efforts at Land 
Legislature ever undertaken by a modern Legislative Assembly elected by 
universal suffrage. The statements given are full of interest : — 

" That stumbling-block in the way of legislation, ever since legislation was 
attempted in Victoria — the Land, Bill — has at last been got out of the way. At 
the date of our August letter (1860) there was no appearance of the two Houses 
making such mutual concessions as was necessary before the measure could be 
passed. It was ultimately agreed, however, that the Upper House should name a 
committee to meet a committee of the Lower House, with the view of adjusting 
the five points of difference. These committees met —that of the Council under- 
took to recommend that that body should give way on three of the five points ; 
while the Assembly's committee merely presented a report of its proceedings, with- 
out any recommendation. Practically, the points of dispute were thus reduced to 
two ; and, in a discussion in the Assembly, which ensued on the presentation of an 
informal message from the Council, it was decided that the Lower House would not 
insist upon the two points to which the Upper House took exception. Thus 
reassured, the Council returned the Bill amended in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of their committee ; and when it came before the Assembly, they, in 
turn, agreed not to insist on their two points. Thus the Land Bill was passed, 
and every one whose duty it has been to take part in politics, or to watch the 
proceedings of parliament, experienced a sense of relief to which he has been a 
stranger for the last eleven months. 

" Whether the new Land Bill, which comes into operation on the 1st of 
November, 1860, will prove a panacea for all the ills under which Victoria is now 
suffering, I very much doubt. If not in the way anticipated, however, its dis- 
appearance from the political arena will be productive of good, by affording 
parliament time and opportunity for initiating and maturing those many other acts 
of progressive legislation to the advancement of which it effectually stopped the 
way. 

" The more prominent features of the measure are — the lands are divided into 
two classes — ' special ' and ' country.' Special lands imply all lands within 
specified distances of towns, rivers, railways, and the sea, and are to be sold by 
auction, as at present, at an upset price of 11. per acre. Country lands include all 
other lands, and they are to be sold by selection at an uniform price of 11. per acre. 
Country lands are to be divided into allotments of from 80 to 640 acres, and each 
allotment is to be subdivided into two equal portions, which may be taken up by 
free selection at the uniform price. When subdivisions are applied for, the full 
amount of the purchase-money must be lodged, and on the day appointed the 
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applications are to be publicly opened. If there be only one applicant for a par- 
ticular piece, he gets possession at once. Should several persons have applied for 
one allotment, limited auction is to be had recourse to, at which none but applicants 
are allowed to bid. Unsuccessful applicants will have their money returned. 
Unsold lands may be taken up in allotments at any time to the extent of 640 
acres, upon payment of the uniform price. 3,000,000 acres are to be surveyed as 
soon as possible. Stringent rules are enacted against land-jobbing, which it is 
expected they will be effectual in preventing." 

The Argus gives the following analysis of the provisions of the Land 
Bill, which has at last passed through both branches of the Legislature : — 

" The Crown Lands Sales Act, the great achievement of the legislative session, 
1859-60, containing eighty-nine clauses, comes into operation on the 1st day of 
November, 1860. 

" By this measure the public lands of Victoria are divided into two classes — 
special lands and country lands. 

" Special lands (clause 13) include all lands within twenty miles of Melbourne 
and Geelong, within Jive miles of Ballarat, Castlemaine, Sandhurst, and other large 
centres of population in the interior ; within three miles of the smaller townships, 
and within two miles of any settlement containing not less than 100 inhabitants ; 
or within two miles of any railway formed or projected, or of the River Murray, 
the sea coast, or any other frontier of the colony ; or within one mile of any land 
alienated before the commencement of this Act. It is enacted (clause 48) that one 
or more public sales of special lands shall be held at least once a quarter. Among 
the conditions of sale are — that no special lands shall be sold under 20*. per acre; 
that a fourth of the purchase-money shall be deposited j and that the purchase 
shall be completed within a month of the sale, or deposit to be forfeited. It is in 
the power of the Governor in Council to fix the upset price of all special lands. 

" Country lands (clause 14) include all lands, save special lands and lands 
which may be reserved from sale by direction of the Governor in Council, for quays, 
railways, roads, places of worship, markets, hospitals, cemeteries, &c.; and it is 
enacted that ' country lands shall be sold by selection, at the uniform price of 11. 
per acre.' 

" The Board of Land and Works are directed (clause 15) from time to time to 
cause country lands to be surveyed in allotments of not less than 80 or more than 
640 acres ; each allotment to be divided into two equal parts, called subdivisions. 
By the 18th clause, the said board are directed to survey lands to such an extent 
that the Governor may, within twelve months after the passing of the Act, 
proclaim districts comprising in the aggregate not less than 3,000,000 acres. The 
land will be proclaimed, as much as possible, in districts, and not, unless under 
circumstances of necessity, in isolated or scattered allotments. 

" Any person (clause 19) desirous of purchasing the fee-simple of a sub- 
division of any allotment shall, before the last day for receiving applications for 
land in the district in which it is situate, which day will be publicly advertised, 
make application accordingly to the officer named in the advertisement, and at 
the same time pay a deposit of 11. (to be returned in case no purchase is effected) 
for every acre contained in the subdivision applied for, which in the event of 
acceptance, shall be considered as the purchase-money for the fee-simple of snch 
subdivision. If, when the time arrives for determining upon the applications sent 
in, it shall appear that there is only one applicant for any subdivision, he shall be 
declared the purchaser j but if there are two or more applications, the subdivision 
will forthwith be sold by public auction, at which only applicants for the sub- 
division (or their agents) will be allowed to bid ; and the highest bidder will be 
declared the purchaser. Every person declared the purchaser of any subdivision 
(clause 26) will have the option of becoming the purchaser of the other subdivision 
at the same price, or of renting the same at the rate of one shilling per acre per 
annum, payable in advance. The rented land, however, must be used for pastoral 
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purposes only (clause 37), and the lessee must undertake to effect, during the first 
year of occupation, improvements on the purchased subdivision to the value of 11. 
per acre. Omission to do this, or for the lessee to reside either on the rented or 
the purchased land, will he attended by the nullifying of the lease, in which event 
the land comprised in such lease shall be sold (clause 38) in the same manner as 
special lands. 

" In case the purchaser of the first subdivision declines to buy or rent the 
other subdivision (clause 27), such subdivision shall be sold by public auction, open 
only to the other applicants, at the upset price of 11. per acre. 

" After the day fixed for determining on the applications (clause 30), the 
person who shall first apply at the district land office for any subdivision not sold or 
leased, shall, on paying at the rate of 11. per acre, be declared the purchaser. 

" The 28th clause enacts that no person declared the purchaser upon any sale 
by auction, shall be entitled to bid at the same auction for any other subdivision 
included in the same proclamation, for which two or more applications shall have 
been received. And the 31st clause directs that no person shall, within a year, be 
entitled to acquire more than 640 acres, unless the land which he shall select above 
that quantity shall have been proclaimed open for selection for more than one year. 
" Any lessee, during the continuance of his term, will be at liberty to purchase 
(clause 40) the subdivision comprised in such lease at the same price as he shall 
have paid for the subdivision originally purchased. 

" Nine clauses (69 to 77) are devoted specially to the question of commonage. 
It will be lawful for the Governor in Council to proclaim Crown lands in the 
vicinity of any town or any gold field as commons for the depasturing of cattle 
belonging to the inhabitants of such town or gold field, as the case may be. And 
the Governor in Council is also empowered, upon the petition of not less than ten 
occupiers, of not less than 500 acres of adjacent purchased land, to proclaim that 
any Crown lands within five miles, and not being more than three times the area 
of such purchased land, shall be a common for the use of such occupiers of the 
said purchased land as shall cultivate at least one-fourth of their purchased land ; 
and every such common shall be called a 'farmer's common.' and continue as 
such until any applications for the purchase thereof be made. By the 42nd clause 
it is likewise enacted that after one-fourth of the land mentioned in any proclama- 
tion as open for selection shall have been selected, the remaining allotments shall, 
until selected, be open as 'farmers' commons' to all persons who have purchased 
land within such districts. 

" These are the prominent features of the Act ; but there are also provisions as 
to compensation for improvements effected on rented land, and for improvements 
effected on lands occupied under any legal right, license, or authority other than a 
lease, and hereafter" sold j as well as provisions for granting on lease Crown lands 
for the purpose of mining for any mineral except gold ; for the closing of roads not 
required for public use, on the payment of an adequate money consideration ; for 
opening roads with a view to secure more convenient access to Crown lands ; for 
non-interference with watercourses, reservoirs, &c., on alienated lands; for imposing 
penalties for the unauthorized occupation of Crown lands, and for the ejectment 
of persons in such unauthorized occupation ; for the issue of depasturing licenses ; 
for imposing penalties for depasturing without license, or depasturing in excess, &c. 
By the 82nd clause, extensive powers are conferred upon the Governor in Council 
for the issue of proclamations, the making of rules and regulations, and the taking 
of other steps with a view to the ' more fully carrying out the objects and purposes 
of the Act,' the chief of which is the affording greater facilities for settlement in the 
colony * than have hitherto existed to persons desirous of engaging in agricultural 
pursuits.' " 
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